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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

TOURING AMERICA ON PEGASUS 

TOURING America is very easy now-a-days. All you 
have to do is to hitch Pegasus to the locomotive. 
Poetry will carry you and yours anywhere you care to go. 
Being a man of means would inevitably defeat such a desire. 
Such a man cannot leave his means for more than a week- 
end. We met one at the recent Poetry dinner to William 
Butler Yeats. He announced with a doleful accent that 
he has been trying to take a week off for a year past. He 
asked Mrs. Kreymborg, "How do you do it?" She answered, 
"I married a poet." She might have added: "You're en- 
tirely too rich, sir; you have too many belongings to look 
after, and to look after you. We have only each other and 
Pegasus." 

Our belongings are easily inventoried. Those we couldn't 
take along when we left New York for Chicago we left be- 
hind or gave away. The rest we packed into a trunk, a suit- 
case and a hand-bag inside of two hours. Even two hours 
are over-long to devote to belongings. Indians, gypsies and 
the other nomadic peoples require less than an hour. Birds 
ask less than a minute. Folk who live a circus life need a 
week or two. Millionaires lead such a life, minus the joys 
of owning a menagerie. When my partner and I left Chi- 
cago we dropped some more belongings. One should be 
able to leave any place on earth at a moment's notice. We 
come into and go out of life in a wink — it's like opening and 
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Touring America on Pegasus 

shutting a door. Isn't Nature worth imitating? There is 
no more pathetic sight than watching people tied to belong- 
ings. They should be as easy to remove as our hats or shoes. 
Belongings are a temporary protection ; most of us make them 
permanent, and our dependence a form of slavery. 

The railroad fare ? That's easy. Put everything you have 
which distinguishes you from the rest of mankind, be it 
ever so little, into some poems, and you'll sell enough of 
them to pull a straight face at the ticket-agent. By way 
of varying the method of hoodwinkery, lest your audience 
grow accustomed to your perpetrations, add some music on 
an instrument you can carry in a small case with a handle; 
and some plays you can perform with puppets, likewise to 
be carried in a small case with a handle; and Pegasus and his 
trappings are complete. In our own cases, all we had to do 
was to open the mail the morning before our departure 
and find checks covering requests to perform one of our 
so-called "poem-mimes" plays in Connecticut, Minnesota 
and Texas — the play yclept Lima Beans — and we had the 
fare to Chicago. That tiny tragedy has tided lover many a 
cloudy period. 

In this connection, it must be noted that America is a 
huge country with a huge audience. But you've got to go 
out and find it. You can't expect anything so immense to 
come to you — not yet. Large bodies move slowly. In other 
words, we must shed the notion of the average New Yorker 
or Chicagoan that America is bounded by the Hudson River 
or Lake Michigan; or that the hospitality of America is 
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bounded by anything whatsoever. There is no richer hos- 
pitality than the invitation of California, although you have 
to cross the Rockies to reach it. And you don't have to 
come from England for your American audience — the door 
is open to the native as well. It is still a little slower in 
opening to the native; in some instances, an imported butler 
asks you for your credentials. But there are many houses 
now where an artist, born in America, may knock, and the 
door will open instantaneously. There are many such houses 
in Chicago. New York is a laggard, but that is doubtless 
because I was born there. 

There are always people to listen to you, and to pay a 
little at the gate. These things don't happen at once. They 
aren't related to miracles. But if you believe in yourself 
somehow — if you have it in you to believe in yourself, 
through a long, tireless period, firmly, tenaciously, silently, 
without protest or controversy, and if you are anxious as 
well as willing to move along without belongings, the audi- 
ence, represented by the food, clothing, lodging and rail- 
road fare, will come to you as naturally as breathing. If 
you keep on giving, you're on your way to getting — "you 
have to breathe out to breathe in." Personally, I've gone 
without luxury ever since I was born. So has the Missus. 
People are kind enough to say or hint that they envy us our 
funds — if they knew what they were envying, most of them 
would hesitate! They belong to belongings. Most folk 
don't crave even a scraping acquaintance with freedom. You 
have to give away everything to be free. Yes, you have 
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to eat and keep warm to be free; but, as I say, there are 
plenty of people who need poets as well as grocers and 
plumbers and undertakers. Providing you bring them some- 
thing, or they imagine you do ; or, like a barker or advertis- 
ing solicitor, you can inveigle them into the belief, they'll 
reimburse you under the good, old-fashioned social machine 
of give-and-take. 

What you bring your audience need not affect the price 
of wheat or oats. It doesn't bring breakfast or dinner to 
the table, or buy a new frock for Genevieve, or a sweater 
for Jonathan. What you bring is merely a matter of 
ephemeral sounds, or of movement, or of pigments or clay — 
things to lead the mind astray from belongings and material- 
ism. They represent the necessity of forgetting belongings. 
Even John D. finds this necessity urgent. He takes it out 
in hitting a golf ball. And he pays for that nirvana. 

The apprenticeship to Pegasus is severe, to be sure. 
At one time, I spent ten substantial years in a New York 
garret rented at six dollars a month, and sat down to most 
of my meals in an Eighth Avenue bakery; but I'll never 
regret that garret and bakery. They did more for me than 
a university course — they trained me in the curriculum of 
freedom. I had a table, a cot, a chair, and a few small 
accessories. They were sufficient. 1 have had more since, 
but I have never needed more. From my single window, I 
could view the whole of lower New York. The sun was 
my most constant visitor. Before I entered that apprentice- 
ship, I was the gloomy Gus of the town. The only smiles 
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or grins J knew were those I beheld. Before that ten-year 
term closed, I was one of the chipmunks of the town. I've 
degenerated still further since. Not long ago, Miss Lowell 
dubbed me the buffoon of poetry. I'm happy she didn't dub 
me the king. Kingship was destined for William; and the 
job of supervising the material universe for Wood row. Con- 
sider how glum those gentlemen are. 

We are saving money by going west. Rubbers, umbrellas, 
overcoats, sweaters and the like are not needed in California. 
The money we save will pay part of the fare; the balance 
we eke out of making sounds. We'll send you a thought 
from the Pacific. The water's fine from April on ; and it 
doesn't come from the sky. With the Sierra snows, a last 
reminder of winter and winter thinking, we'll be down 
among the oranges. And we send you a sunny invitation 
to drop your belongings and join us. 

Alfred Kreymbiirt) 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 

Some discussion has occurred recently in London on the 
subject of "pure English." The occasion was the publica- 
tion of a book on English Homophones by the poet laureate, 
and of a book on Spoken and Written English by Doctor 
Bradley. Only an expert philologist is competent to criticize 
these two books minutely, but words are to a poet what 
colors and sounds are to a painter and musician; his lan- 
guage can scarcely be a matter of indifference, even to the 
successful professional poet. 
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